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WASHINGTON-Using chain store techniques and pyramiding real estate transactions, the 
private child-care business that thrives on the interstate shipment of America’s welfare children 
has become an international industry. 


U.S. children have been moved by court order into private care centers in Canada. At the same 
time, Canadian-controlled centers operate in states such as Michigan which pay them high public 
fees for care that is sometimes controversial. 


The situation has begun to attract attention on Capitol Hill where Rep. George Miller, D-Calif., 
says it is “simply outrageous to run up these large public bills to move children across state lines 
on the claim that a state cannot develop resources to care for its own.” 


Until May, for instance, Illinois was paying $50 a day per child to house two of its public wards 
in Browndale International, a Canadian-owned facility for the mentally disturbed in Michigan 


Illinois officials said there were no adequate facilities in their state to care for the two severely 
disturbed children who were sent to Browndale at Ann Arbor. 


Meanwhile, Michigan officials said there was a lack of adequate facilities for private care in their 
state, so they shipped a small number of severely disturbed children at more than $50 per child a 
day to a center in Texas. 


Calvin Jackson, director of that Texas center, has told The Detroit News that he hopes to 
franchise homes for mentally disturbed children the way Col. Sanders has developed short-order 
chicken outlets. 


In such a move, Jackson would find himself on ground already plowed by John L. Brown, fired 
in 1966 as director of Warrendale, a child-care center near Toronto, because he used treatment 
tactics disapproved by medical authorities. 


Today, Brown flies in his corporate twin-engined Mistubishi plane across the provinces to 
inspect Browndale, his money-making child-care empire which has centers in many Canadian 
cities. 


He is also the power behind Browndale, Inc., of Arizona, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, as well as Browndale International, Ltd., in the Netherlands. 


Seven houses make up the Browndale project in Ann Arbor, where all but one of the 42 residents 
are public wards, at a basic cost to Michigan government agencies of $2,000 a day—a daily rate 
of $50.45 for each child, or a total of $730,000 this year. 


After three years of operation, Browndale of Ann Arbor was approved last month to receive a 
regular state license, even though the licensing inspector pointed out in his report to the 
Michigan Department of Social Services that Browndale has had a “highly excessive rate of staff 
turnover,” “poor hiring practice,” and 60-hour work-weeks for staff members who are paid 
salaries that are “inadequate.” 


Mrs. Nancy Coleman, project director of Citizens for Better Care, a Detroit-based consumer 
interest group, charges that the seven-page licensing report provides “zero comment on the 
adequacy of Browndale’s program.” 


“T mean, we’re paying for a program. That’s what the 50 bucks a day is all about. Browndale 
says they take kids with severe problems but what are they actually doing with them? We’re left 
in the dark.” 


Mrs. Coleman and Samuel L. Davis, executive director of the Michigan Association for 
Emotionally Disturbed Children, have been seeking a state-backed probe into what they call 
“shocking conditions” at Browndale in Ann Arbor, based on sworn statements by former staff 
members there. 


The statements said emotionally disturbed children were often left unsupervised, children of 
varying ages and emotional or physical problems were mixed indiscriminately, and the children’s 
educational and medical needs were not being adequately met. 


The sworn statements, which were presented to the Ann Arbor city council in April, included a 
charge that Brown’s Canadian operation is siphoning off a “large monetary gain at the expense of 
Michigan children.” 


Concerning Brown’s use of a plane said to be worth $1 million to view his extensive real estate 
holdings in Canada, David Marshall Aird said that “too many people think that somehow a social 
worker should have a rundown 1959 Chevy and no real grasp of how a business should operate.” 


Aird has a special appreciation of Brown’s grasp of business. Aird is director of Viking Houses 
(an offshoot of Browndale) and president of Marshall Houses, Ltd., which buys homes and 
leases them to Viking in several Canadian locations. 


Viking has two sets of fees—one for the Canadians, starting at $33 a day, and other for U.S. public 
welfare clients, which starts higher and scales up to $53.20 a day. 


Early last year a Michigan probate judge in Ingham County ordered a 14-year-old Lansing boy 
sent to Viking at the going U.S. fee. But then the judge got an administrative opinion from the 
Michigan Supreme Court that it didn’t appear legal for the judge to have sent the child to a 
foreign country at public expense. 


The judger told Aird last August, just four months after placing the boy in Toronto, that Viking 
would have to send him back. But the boy has remained in Canada at his own request, with 
Viking picking up the tab, according to Aird. 


“He was a difficult, aggressive child who didn’t trust anyone,” said Aird. “How would it have 
been for us to have told him, ‘We’re giving up on you, old boy? Back you go.’ There is no way 
he might understand.” 


“Besides, it would look bad for the Browndale program in Michigan if the boy had been shipped 
back. People would say we’ re just out for the buck.” 


Illinois, on the other hand, doesn’t stand on ceremony about shipping its public wards into 
Canada—including a nine-year-old boy among eight children it has placed in the Viking program, 
at an aggregate cost to Illinois taxpayers of slightly more than $152,000 this year. 


“We are having obvious difficulties in monitoring the program in Canada,” said Don H. 
Schlosser, director of community relations for the Illinois department of children and family 
services. 


But records show Illinois now has twice as many children in Canada than it had a year ago. 
So far, Schlosser said, Illinois has had a “very questionable record in placing children out of 
state.” As a result, he said, there has been a sharp cutback in out-of-state placements, from nearly 


800 in early 1973 to less than 200 now. 


But Schlosser said his most recent records show Illinois has children placed “in about 20 other 
states,” ranging from New York to Oregon by way of Texas.” 


On Capitol Hill, Rep. Miller said “there is a total failure of commitment” when children are 
shipped out of sate. 


Illinois plans to support new private care facilities that can be set up within its own borders. 
Viking is one of the operators invited by Illinois authorities to submit proposals for such a 
project. 


But Miller is skeptical. A member of the House Select Subcommittee on Education, the 
California freshman is exploring to see what Congress could do to set up limitations on the 
international child-care market. 


“The problem is one of accountability regarding the rights of these children,” said Miller. 
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